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If we would look for autobiographic truth in any
part of " Astrophel and Stella," we must seek it in
sonnets like this, premising that even here it was
only in excess of compliment and with the enthusi-
asm of a poet that Sidney declared "Stella's eyes
and Stella's heart" to be the all-absorbing subjects of
his thoughts:

The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness
Bewray itself in my long-settled eyes,
Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise,

With idle pains and missing aim do guess.

Some, that know how my spring I did address,
Deem that my muse some fruit of knowledge plies j
Others, because the prince my service tries,

Think that I think State errors to redress ;

But harder judges judge ambition's rage
(Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place)

Holds my young brain captived in golden cage.
O fools, or overwise !   Alas, the race

Of all my thoughts hath neither stop nor start

But only Stella's eyes and Stella's heart.

And if we would obtain from Spenser some true
insight into Sidney's bearing at Court, at a time
when Stella was able, in spite of all her woes, to
shine and smile in it, and to lessen for him the irk-
someness of waiting for better work to do than he
could find in setting a brave example to those around
him, we must turn to " Mother Hubbard's Tale."
There, in a sketch clearly intended as a portrait of
his friend, Spenser tells how the ape in man's attire,
seeking his fortune at Court, won favour from many
by his tricks and quips, his scoffings and slanders,
but had only scorn and reproof from " the rightful
courtier."